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THE REASON STILL UNEXPLAINED. 



The New York Philharmonic Society cele- 
brates its. Silver Wedding in May next — that 
is, it has been wedded to Teutonic Art for 
twenty-five years, in point of fact, it is twenty- 
five years of age, and old enough to be a great 
deal wiser than it is. No Society is strong 
enough to run in direct opposition to public 
popular opinion, and we are well satisfied that 
the Philharmonic cannot afford to pursue a 
policy which would seem to be dictated by a 
spirit of persecution, or of ostracism, against 
all who are not of German origin, or, who do 
not dance in the German " ring." We need 
no other justification of our remarks, than an 
unprejudiced review of the season of 1866 
and '67. It may be necessary for us to make 
that review, but at present we will content 
ourselves with the subject on hand. 

We wanted to know why Mr. J. N. Patti- 
son, an artist of acknowledged ability and 
standing, was not permitted to play at a con- 
cert of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
and we asked the reason why. Of course we 
expected no answer from so august a body as 
.the Direction of the Philharmonic Society; 
but we wanted to know the reason why ? so 
we aired the question, trusting to fortuitous 
circumstances for its solution. 

It was generally understood that Mr. Patti- 
soh was to play at the Fourth Concert, but as 
Mr. S. B. Mills had taken his passage for 
Paris, early in April, the programme was 
■changed in order to give Mr. Mills an oppor- 
tunity to play before, his departure. Mr. Pat- 
tison yielded without a murmur, and the So- 
ciety with a directness of 'honorable purpose, 
which will not bear much investigation, either 
proposed to Mr. Mills, or accepted a proposi- 
tion from Mr. Mills, to play also at the fifth 
and last ooncert, thereby effectually excluding 
Mr. Pattison entirely this year. If the Direc- 
tion asked Mr. Mills, it was a very shabby 
piece of business, and indicates a pre-concerted 
plot to exclude Mr. Pattison. If Mr. Mills 
offered to play, well knowing the position of 
the Society in relation to Mr. Pattison, while 
we acknowledge the spirit of munificent gene- 
rosity which impelled him to sacrifice his pas- 
sage to Europe to his idolatrous love of Art, 
(not to mention the tclat of the thing), we 
think that professional courtesy, if not artistio 
fellowship, would have prevented him making 
so equivocal a proposition, and have caused 
him to repel any request made to that end. 

Why then, was Mr. Pattison diplomatized 
o t of his right to appear at the Philharmonic 



concerts? Who's afraid? is the first question 
which naturally arises. Who is afraid? we 
ask ; and we answer, wo do not know, posi- 
tively, but we reserve to ourselves the privi- 
lege of guessing. His right on the score of 
ability remains unquestioned. 

Whose " pianner" does he play upon ? is the 
next question in succession. Here Mr. Patti- 
son is sound, so far as that particular goose. is 
concerned. Yes, he plays upon the, screw 
pianos of that stupendous .firm, which governs 
the destinies of the musical world, and the 
Philharmonic Society in particular, and is 
about to coerce the jurios of tin Paris Expo- 
sition by a train of brilliant writers who have 
left this country, let us hope for the country's 
good, for that purpose, with the gift of so 
many tongues that they would" shame the 
Tower of Babel, and with a quantity of the 
blankest cheques that ever gladdened tho 
hearts of nomadic Bohemians. 

We ask the question in vain, wo cannot ar- 
rive at its solution. We think, however, that 
the Direction would, do well to reconsider 
their action. It would be better if they would 
entreat of Mr. Mills to' give up his chivalrous, 
nay, almost Quixotically generous intention, 
and go on his way rejoicing, according to the 
date of his ticket and the number of his berth, 
or the number of his ticket and the date of 
his birth, and to come back to the simple, 
honest course which points to the reinstate- 
ment of Mr. J. N. Pattison in his rights. . 

As a pendant to this matter, we have t'o an- 
nounce the resignation of Mr. George P. Bris- 
tow, of the Presidency of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society. Rumor gives as (he cause 
of his resignation, his utter disapproval of the 
course of the Directors in the case of Mr. 
Pattison. Mr. Bristow not enjoying the priv- 
ilege of foreign birth, has a sort of sympathy 
with native artists, and although he would ex- 
tend the same sympathy to any other person simi- 
larly situated, he seems to have thought it his 
dutyHo mark his disapprobation of the course 
of tho Philharmonic towards Mr. Pattison, in 
the strongest manner in his power. It was 
tho true, manly and artistic course, and every- 
where his conduct will be appldued. 



LEGISLATIVE PROTECTION FOR ART. 



It is but a short time since American artists 
came forward asking financial protection from 
Congress upon their labors, a request that was 
at once liberally granted, but on the principle 
of give on inch and ask an ell, they, or a cer- 
tain class of them, are once more urging their 
claim on the country for higher tariff to pro- 
tect them from foreign competition. 

On this subject Mr. Hiram Powers has writ- 
ten a very able letter to Win. Cullen Bryant, 
deploring the action of American resident ar- 
tists in asking more restriction on imported art 
works. He thinks that an increase of import 



duties would cripple art commerce; break up 
our art schools, by preventing free importation 
of specimens, and urge European governments 
to retaliatory measures which,in the end; would 
make almost a cessation of art trade between 
the old world and the new. 

Without doubt, Mr. Powers' position is per- 
fectly tenable, and based on the laws of trade. 
Firstly, all restrictive laws on commerco are 
false, and generated by selfishness. The shoe- 
maker argues that the country is lost if tho 
tariff does not especially cover his manufac- 
ture, and the tailor is equally convinced that 
trade must collapse if he is left out in the cold, 
each of .theso artisans forgetting one or two 
grand principles involved, the first being the 
fact that all trade must be reciprocal, and that 
if Smith is protected, Jones has to suffer ; the 
other, that protection enhances price, and the 
appreciation of price brings forth a home com- 
petition that is harder to contend with than 
that from abroad. 

Viewing the matter in this just light, we can, 
therefore, only approve of what is termed a re- 
strictive tariff,, on any article, for two causes. 
The first because it adds to the revenue of the 
country, and the last that it may foster the in- 
fancy of special manufacture. In applying 
the last rule to the present case— for. the first 
rule we will dismiss without discussion — we 
must, of course, put the artist and the sculptor 
on the same ground with the shoemaker and 
tho tailor, and -in this view we are not ready 
to admit that art in this countryis so much in 
its infancy that it needs fostering of that kind. 
The buyers of pictures are men of wealth', and 
the article being one of luxury, and the price 
a question of fancy, they are not likely to be 
deterred in its purchase by an additional ten 
or fifteen per cent. This fact being recognized, 
it holds good that tho restrictive tariff is no re- 
striction, and just as many foreign works are 
imported, while the purchaser by paying high 
has less money to spend among native artists. 
Secondly, the very artist who is protected at 
home, is likely at any day to be a sufferer 
should fortune allow him to go abroad for 
study; and thirdly, while many admirable ar- 
tists have adopted thiia erroneous view, the ar- 
tists who most clamor for protection are large- 
ly of that class who hope by it to thrust on the 
public works that can find a market by no 
other means. An artist who wants protection 
to enable him to realize a fair price for his la? 
bOr, will find a more congenial outlet for it 
with the shovel and the hoe, or in such of the 
mechanical branches of trade as recognize 
trades unions and combination to keep up 
wages. 

: — M * I « i . 

Mr. George W. Morgan will play in Phil- 
adelphia during the week after Easter, it be- 
ing the first time that lie. has afforded the den- 
izens Of the City of Brotherly love a chance of 
listening to his brilliant and masterly per- 
formances. - • 



